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NO\'A  SCOTIA  AND  THE  DURHAM   MISSION 

TN  view  of  the  special  circumstances  in  Lower  Canada  that  led 
directly  to  the  appointment  of  a  special  commissioner  and 
indirectly  to  his  preoccupation   with  the  Canadian   problem,   it 
might   be   inferred   that   Nova   Scotia   and   the  other   Maritime 
Provinces  had   little   more   than   an   academic   interest   in   Lord 
Durham's  mission.     In  view  also  of  the  special  circumstances  that 
led  to  his  resignation  and  hurried  departure  from  Canada  before 
he  had  time  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  special  problems  of  the 
Alaritime  Provinces  with  their  delegates,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
his  conclusions  would  be  superficial  and  that  his  recommendations 
would  ha\e  little  influence  upon  their  future  development.     Such 
inferences,  however,  are  not  entirely  justified,  though  both  sets 
of   circumstances   diminished    his   influence    upon    Nova   Scotia. 
A  careful  examination  of  contemporary  newspapers  and  of  debates 
in  both  houses  of  the  legislature  shows  that  Nova  Scotians  in 
particular  followed  with  great  interest  every  detail  of  his  career 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  date  of  his  death  and 
discussed  with  discernment  the   possibilities  of  his  mission,  the 
range  of  his  powers,  the  magnitude  of  his  problems,  the  handicaps 
under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  his  recom- 
mendations.    Generally  speaking,  although  the  tone  of  these  dis- 
cussions was  more  moderate  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  the  Canadas, 
similar  divisions  of  opinion  appeared :  while  the  Tories  sympathized 
with    their   fellow-placemen    elsewhere,    the    Reformers   expected 
much  from  his  investigations  and  hailed  his  main  recommendations 
with  delight.      But,  despite  this  profound  interest  of  Nova  Scotians 
in  Durham's  mission  and  Report,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  his 
influence  was  as  great  upon  the  evolution  of  self-government  in 
Nova  Scotia  as  in  the  Canadas,  or  that  Nova  Scotians  would  not 
have  solved  their  own  problems  in  a  similar  way  if  Lord  Durham 
had  not  been  sent  on  his  special  mission.      Indeed,  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  the  special  circumstances  which 
brought  Lord  Durham  to  Canada  had  more  influence  in  retarding 
the  evolution  of  self-government  in  Nova  Scotia  than  his  famous 
Report  had  in  stimulating  it.     Be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  attempt 
in  this  lecture  merely  to  illustrate  and  account  for  the  attitude  of 
the  different  parties  or  factions  in  Nova  Scotia  towards  his  work 
in  the  Canadas  and  to  discuss  how  far  his  general  recommendations 
were  new  to  Nova  Scotians  or  applicable  to  their  problems.     When 
this  is  done  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  estimate  the  signifi- 
cance of  Lord  Durham's  mission  so  far  as  Nova  Scotia  is  concerned. 
^  The  struggle  for  responsible  government  in  Nova  Scotia  may 
be  regarded  as  a  struggle  against  monopoly  and  privilege  in  church 
and  state  thus  involving  both  imperial  policy  and  local  interests. 
It  began  with  social  and  economic  problems  before  it  attempted  to 
change  the  constitution,  and  was  preceded  by  a  change  in  outlook 
which  desired  the  substitution  of  religious  equality  for  an  estab- 
lished church  and  democracy  for  oligarchy— a  movement  that  ran 
parallel  to  Jacksonian  democracy  in  the  United  States,  the  reform 
mo\ement  in  Great   Britain,   and  republicanism   in  Europe.      It 
found  its  chief  sources  in  the  politico-ecclesiastical  radicalism  of 
Pictou  county  represented  by  the  Colonial  patriot  and  the  friends 
"<■  ''■■-tou  Academy,  and  in  the  iiolitlco-social  democracy  of  western 
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Xova  Scotia  represented  b\-  the  Yaruioiith  herald  and  Herliert 
Huntington.  These  two  streams  were  merged  by  Joseph  Howe 
in  the  capital  of  the  proxince  through  the  Novascotian,  subsequent 
to  1S30,  and  in  the  legislative  assembly,  subsequent  to  1837. 
Through  his  legislative  reviews,  editorials,  correspondence,  and 
extracts  from  other  papers,  Howe  educated  himself  and  his  readers 
in  political  theory  and,  in  the  assembly,  he  stro\e  to  consolidate  a 
party  that  would  insist  upon  the  application  of  those  principles  to 
practical  politics.  Thus,  almost  a  decade  before  Lord  Durham's 
mission  to  the  Canadas,  the  two  sources  of  inspiration  and  power 
that  would  ultimately  undermine  and  overthrow  the  citadel  of 
monopoly  and  privilege  in  Xova  Scotia  had  been  tapped,  the  two 
streams  had  been  united  and  under  the  skilful  leadership  of  Howe, 
were  moving  steadily  and  with  discernment  against  that  citadel. 
Therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  if  rebellion  had 
not  broken  out  in  the  Canadas  Nova  Scotians  would  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  fullest  measure  of  local  responsible  go\'ernment 
almost  a  decade  earlier  than  they  finally  obtained  it:  for  the 
rebellions  not  only  gave  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  various  family 
compacts  in  the  colonies  but  they  also  caused  the  imperial  govern- 
ment to  withhold  the  boon  of  self-government  from  those  in  whom 
they  hitherto  had  confidence,  because  they  had  lost  faith  in  the 
others  despite  the  clear-cut  recommendations  of  Lord  Durham, 
their  lord  high  commissioner. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  lecture  to  illustrate  all  general  statements 
but  I  must  pause  to  show  that  the  Reformers  in  Nova  Scotia  knew 
what  they  were  doing  before  Lord  Durham's  Report  had  recapitu- 
lated their  history  and,  also,  that  they  were  very  much  concerned 
about  the  course  that  the  movement  for  reform  was  taking  in  the 
Canadas,  particularly  Lower  Canada,  several  years  before  the 
rebellion.  Though  lilanchard  of  the  Colonial  patriot,  like  some 
of  the  [Reformers  in  the  Canadas,  seemed  most  akin  to  Radicals 
like  Hume  and  Roebuck  in  Great  Britain  and  deplored  the  lack 
of  spirit  in  the  Nova  Scotian  assembly,  Howe,  Huntington,  Young, 
and  the  other  Nova  Scotian  Reformers  never  lost  faith  in  the 
essential  justice  of  the  British  government  and  people,  and  they 
were  more  imperialistic  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word  than  the 
British  people  themselves.  But  when  Blanchard  went  to  England 
in  183L  on  behalf  of  Pictou  Academy,  he  associated  with  Hume 
and  other  Radicals,  and  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia  with  a  very 
bitter  feeling  against  the  colonial  office.  His  harrowing  tale  of 
•shuffling  waiting  and  incivility  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
Buller's  Mr.  Mothercoiintry  of  the  colonial  office,  and  he  bitterly 
resented  the  attitude  of  the  under-secretary,  Mr.  Hay,  in  partic- 
ular. 'This  you  see,"  he  wrote,  "is  a  sample  of  colonial  manage- 
ment. The  Trustees'  petition  is  delayed  a  month  to  accommodate 
Judge  Halliburton  and  I  their  agent  am  all  but  kicked  out  of  the 
office  for  asking  a  question.  A  million  and  a  quarter  of  rational 
beings  in  North  America  under  control  of  a  Mr.  Hay.  Not  even 
a  Lord  to  rule  us!!  Can  you  wonder  that  I  am  in  a  rage?"  But 
Blanchard.  though  a  local  assemblyman,  was  representing  a  private 
body,  who  did  not  send  their  petition  through  the  regular  channels, 
and,  moreover,  were  asking  the  imperial  government  to  go  over 
the  heads  of  their  own  representatives  in  the  province.  This  may 
account  for,  but  hardly  excuse,  the  treatment  he  received.  On  the 
other  hand,  Howe,  Young,  Huntington,  and  the  other  Nova 
Scotian  Reformers  sought  redress  of  grievances  through  the  regular 
official  channels,  did  not  seek  the  assistance  of  Hume  and  Roebuck 
and  consequently  when  they  later  had  occasion  to  visit  England 
officially  or  unofficially  they  were  received  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  at  the  colonial  office,  while  their  loyalty  to  the  empire 
as  a  whole  and  to  British  principles  was  accepted  there  at  its 
face  value. 
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in  1830  Howe  had  declared  in  the  Novascotian  that  there  did 
not  exist  within  the  wide  range  of  the  British  Empire  a  people 
more  proud  of  the  name  and  more  attached  to  the  government  of  ,._j 

England  than  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  that  the  foundations 
of  this  loyalty  were  so  deeply  laid  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
that  they  could  not  be  overturned  by  those  petty  contentions 
which  might  attend  the  improvements  of  the  local  government. 
Again,  in  the  Novascotian  in  1834,  he  wrote: 

With  every  disposition  to  sympathize  with  the  people  of  Canada  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  a  thorough  reformation  of  Colonial  abuses, 
we  really  are  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  value  of  all  their  newspaper  declamation, 
or  to  estimate  the  ultra  tone  which  characterizes  all  they  say  and  do  with  reference 
to  public  men  and  measures.  So  boundless  is  the  torrent  of  abuse  by  which  the 
Press  of  Upper  Canada  is  deluged,  and  so  frequenth'  are  the  landmarks  of  truth 
and  reason  swept  away  by  the  stream,  that  we  often  throw  our  files  aside  in  despair, 
and  wonder  how  either  party  expect  to  have  their  efTusions  read,  or  how  they  can 
hope  to  be  believed.  The  journals  of  the  Lower  Province  are  of  a  higher  class, 
but  they  sometimes  puzzle  us  strangely.  Those  by  the  last  mail  abound  in  materials 
for  mystification.  Lord  Aylmer  recently  visited  Montreal,  whereat  the  Editors 
of  the  Minerve  and  Vindicator  put  their  papers  in  mourning;  and  assailed  him  with 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  compared  to  which,  Sterne's  version  of  the  Excommunication 
curses  is  scarcely  more  unmeasured. 

Now  though  we  dare  say  that  some  neglect, — some  ignorance,  and  some  bad 
polic\-,  may  have  distinguished  Lord  Aylmer's  administration,  we  cannot  concei\e 
how  he  could  ha\-e  punished  officers  who  ha\-e  acted  according  to  law,  and  were 
acquitted  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country,— or  how  he  has  deserved  the  appellation 
of  Nero,  for  not  keeping  away  a  disease  which  has  ravaged  half  the  world — and  for 
declining  to  advance  money  on  his  own  responsibility  when  the  Assembly  left  him 
without  a  sixpence,  and  refused  to  make  good  the  sums  he  had  already  expended. 
Though  these  things  may  be  perfectly  well  understood  at  home,  people  at  a  distance 
require  some  fairness,  and  candour,  and  moderation,  to  win  their  belief,  and 
naturally  grow  suspicious  of  the  best  of  causes,  when  the  advocates  appear  devoid 
of  all  discretion. 

In  a  letter  to  H.  S.  Chapman,  1835,  Howe  stated  that,  though 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  official  faction  of  Lower  Canada, 
he  had  become  suspicious  of  the  loyalty  of  Papineau  and  his 
friends  when  John  Neilson  withdrew  his  support,  and  that  he 
doubted  the  political  sagacity  of  the  Reformers  when  he  read  the 
ninety-two  resolutions.  "I  have  rarely  seen,"  he  wrote,  "a  more 
unstatesmanlike  and  discreditable  paper  from  any  legislative  body 
than  were  the  famous  ninety-two  resolutions.  I  do  not  speak  so 
much  of  their  substance,  as  of  their  style,  and  of  their  being 
ninety-two  of  them.  If  you  compare  them  with  any  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  Charles  the  First's  Parliament,  when  complaining  of 
grievances,  or  with  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  or  of  the  old 
Colonial  Assemblies,  you  will  understand  what  1  mean."  In  the 
same  letter  he  expressed  his  distrust  of  Roebuck,  whose  scheme  of 
union  Lord  Durham  brought  to  Canada.  "I  may  be  mistaken," 
he  wrote,  "but  I  think  that  gentleman  has  got  quite  credit  enough 
for  all  the  talent  and  judgment  he  possesses;  so  far  as  we  can 
decide  at  this  distance,  his  recent  displays,  either^n  Parliament  or 
the  press,  have  earned  him  but  few  laurels." 

But,  despite  his  distrust  of  the  motives  and  tactics  of  the 
Lower  Canadian  Reformers,  Howe  saw  more  clearly  than  Lord 
Durham  that  the  English  party  was  both  violent  and  unjust,  and 
he  refused  to  be  stampeded,  even  after  the  rebellion,  into  accepting 
their  interpretation  of  either  the  constitutional  problem  or  the 
racial  conflict.  Though  his  letter  to  Chapman  had  been  written 
in  1835,  it  was  not  until  the  rebellion  had  broken  out  that  he 
published  it  in  self-defence.  As  soon  as  the  rebellion  broke  out 
loyal  meetings  were  held  throughout  Nova  Scotia  and  the  family 
compact  party  through  their  newspaper,  the  Halifax  Times,  tried 
to  discredit  the  Nova  Scotian  Reformers  as  secret  sympathi^i^ers 


with  the  rebels.  At  the  tirst  of  these  meetings  in  Halifax,  Howe 
read  this  letter  and  henceforth  Reformers  as  well  as  Tories  vied 
with  one  another  in  public  expression  of  their  loyalty.  But  when 
the  Constitutional  Association  of  Montreal  appealed  to  the 
speakers  of  the  assemblies  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  an 
endeavour  to  elicit  an  expression  of  opinion  in  their  favour,  the 
Reformers  of  Xo\-a  Scotia  were  able  to  convince  the  assembly  that 
the  withholding  of  such  a  resolution  was  not  inconsistent  with  true 
loyalty.  James  Boyle  Uniacke  introduced  a  resolution  that 
would  have  committed  the  No\  a  Scotia  assembly  unreservedly  in 
fa\()ur  of  the  English  party,  and  even  W'm.  Young's  amendment, 
though  more  moderate  in  tone,  still  contemplated  the  assimilation 
of  the  laws,  language,  and  manners  of  the  French  Canadians  to 
those  of  Great  Britain.  It  remained  for  Howe  in  a  speech  of 
great  discernment  to  convince  the  assembly  that  neither  series  of 
resolutions  should  pass,  lest  they  do  more  harm  than  good  and 
deceive  Lord  Durham  as  to  opinion  and  conditions  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  In  this  speech,  while  still  holding  that  rebellion  was 
unjustified,  inexpedient,  and  bound  to  fail,  he  contended  that  up 
to  1S28  the  Canadian  party  had  been  right  in  every  particular, 
that  the  English  party  had  up  to  the  outbreak  of  rebellion  exhibited 
a  spirit  quite  as  bad  as  anything  which  appeared  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  Nova  Scotians  should  not  encourage  that  party  in  their 
attempt  to  place  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  their  fellow  subjects 
many  of  whom  were  as  good  and  loyal  and  patriotic  as  themselves. 
In  this  speech,  also,  he  foreshadowed  the  failure  of  the  idea  of 
anglifying  the  French  Canadians.  "An  idea  now  started,"  said  he, 
"is  that  the  French  of  Lower  Canada  should  be  Anglified:  it  is 
urged  that  they  should  either  be  driven  out  of  the  Province  or  be 
forced  to  speak  the  English  language.  One  no  doubt  could  be  as 
easily  effected  as  the  other."  Subsequent  events  have  proved  that 
in  this  respect  Howe's  views  were  sounder  than  Lord  Durham's. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Uniacke  had  introduced  the  idea 
of  a  confederation  of  all  the  colonies,  but  Howe  urged  that  the 
house  "should  be  careful  how  it  places  a  recommendation  on 
record  which  may  be  cited  at  a  future  day.  Nova  Scotia  is  one 
of  tiie  smallest  of  the  colonies  and  might  suffer  in  the  arrangement. 
\\'e  might  find  that  a  confederation  instead  of  leaving  the  Province 
with  its  present  evils  in  connection  with  the  Colonial  Office,  would 
establish  an  office  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada  more  difficult  of 
access  than  in  London."  He  concluded  with  the  following  wise 
counsel,  "I  again  insist  that  the  House  should  not  countenance 
the  assumption  of  the  Association  which  has  sent  in  the  address. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  that  party,  I  would  refer  to  a  paper 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  declares  that  the  governor 
of  the  Pro\"ince  and  the  Attorney  General  should  be  hanged. 
That  is  the  temper  of  the  party  which  is  arrayed  against  the 
Canadians.  The  House  should  not  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
in  a  hasty  manner.  It  would  be  wiser  now  to  defer  the  whole 
matter  to  next  session  than  to  express  sentiments  without  due 
preparation  on  a  matter  of  so  much  magnitude." 

After  Howe's  speech  further  discussion  of  the  resolutions  was 
dropped  only  on  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker.  This  indicates 
that  the  Nova  Scotian  assembly  was  evenly  divided  not  on  the 
question  of  loyalty  to  the  British  connection  but  on  the  wisdom 
of  prejudicing  the  issues  with  which  Lord  Durham  would  have  to 
deal  on  his  arrival  in  Canada.  The  same  assembly  was  almost 
evenly  di\ided  on  the  question  of  choosing  their  own  delegates  to 
present  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Lord  Durham  at  Quebec.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  choose  five  delegates  for  this  purpose,  all 
of  the  Reform  pattern,  but  when  Uniacke,  the  leader  of  the  Tories 
in  the  assembly,  who  had  not  been  chosen,  threatened  to  obstruct 
further  legislation  unless  this  resolution  was  rescinded,  they 
rescinded  it;  and  ultimately  the  delegates  were  chosen   by  the 
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Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  mind  of  Nova  Scotians  ^vh.^  t  a 
Durham  arrived  in  Canada.  AVe  will  therefore  e^p'cTt^td^rat 
her  sympath.es  and  opmions  continued  to  be  divided  S  regard 
to  both  his  conduct  and  his  Report.  To  illustrate  th;<;  ,1  ■  •  . 
opuMon  I  shall  quote  from  the  officia^Xrunc  t"  ^f'^h 
counal  and  the  assembly  and  from  the  chief  organ  of  eah  lit 
the  NovascoHan  for  the  Reformers  and  the  Times  for  the  Torils." 

The  Novascotian  of  March  '^    i  qqs    •   f  i    , 

appointment  of  Lord  DuXnf '  ^^.^^'"^0™"'  the  public  of  the 
North  American  princes  h^d'';  ^''  '  ^f^^''^'  ""'°"  ^^  ^^e 
imperial  parliament  nr^d'ln  "^^j"  g-'^vely  discussed  in  the 
suggested  that  iTthlr  ''^^^"^'"^"ded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  It 
To^es  wo^fd  V  ttTt^tT  ,?r  'r  ^"^'  '  ^^"'■^^  *he  colonial 
Novascotian  was  outTn  i^s  g"es  '  "if  '"^'^'^'^'^f  ^^is  time  the 
Tories  of  Nova  Scotia  that  an v        .     .        P^'^'^'^^'y  ^-^^ongst  the 

federal  or  legislative  found  ft '  Z  ""'""  "'''^  '^^^  ^''^"^^^^' 
Reformers  were  wi  Hne  to  di.        ^^i;^"^^^*  opponents,  while  the 

withanopenmlnd  A  oughourth  '"^1?"  °"  ^^^  "^^"^^  -^ 
ment  of  Lord  Durham  and  tt  n  M  P'"°''  '?''^^'"™  ^^^  ^PPo^"'- 
more  or  less  defmite  proposal  that  k".  °^  ^"'^  '^^^^^^'  ^^e  one 

and  was  expected  to  beTnduded t  hTffi  .  '  '''  ^'^"'''^'  P"^^'^ 
some  sort  of  union  of  the  nl  I    "''^  recommendations  was 

generally  norcomm  tald"  ^^r^h^'b"'"*^  '\^  A^--.../.-an  was 
Britain  and  the  A^adTanrLl'  T""-""  °^  ^""''^  '"  Great 

idea,  the  Times  repeatedlv  thro  ,  T'/''?""'^  ^"^"^'y  ^^  'he 
respondence  columS  condemned'he  n  '"T'  ^^^^^^  ^"^  ^- 
d.sloyal,  despite  the  fact  tha^  h,,f n  P'?°'^''  ''"  •■^'^'^^'  ^"d 
Tory  delegates  to  Qt^eSc,  t  e  attra^t^^h;  t^'i^'T^"'  ^"° 
be  worked  out  fairh^  for  all  concerned  ''  '^  ''  '°"'^ 

^hould  recomm'end^fh '^•'  ^"''''  ^"^^^^t^^  ^iiat  Lord  Durham 
pro^•inces  T'art  of  Great^p'T" ""  1  ''^  ^^"^^^  ^--'i" 
i^nperialsigni^nce^of^ra'strLlTl:"^'  ^°''""^  °-  ^^^ 

now  exercised  b>.  the  Col^n  a  "office      wth^^         P^"'  '"'^  °^-^'-  "«'  ^hich 
■nfinuely  preferable  to  the  daneemrt  .  ^"'"^^'^'"^  ?^  ^^.s  natine  is  necessary,  and 
still  more  implant  the  desire  S:;^^™      ^f  ^  Confederation,  which  wouU 
rel.nqu,shment  of  that  dominion  iTcrftTsn'w      ^°°^r"^^"  ^^"^^"^  '°'  ^he 
't  can  be  supported  with  al!  the  pmver  o   the  Fn^n  T\  "°'  ^'  ^''■""  "P'  ^^ile 

or  separation,  of  the  horrid  conTequ  nts  of^Zh' >  '"^  to  a  desperate  struggle 
to  be  assured.  Lord  Durham  must  work  not  o.h  ''''"■'■''  ""  ^^■'  ^^^'"^  ^''sio" 
or  so  of  the  Province,  but  for  such  a  perpetuitv  of  r''"','""  '""  "  '"*"^''^''  ^'^^'"^ 
unfortunate  contingency   happening   to   th  "''  "'"'  '"  ''^"  ^^'^"'  "^  ^ny 

Country,  there  would  he  no  dSdo^  of  ier '""■""'  f ""'■"'""   ■"   ^^e   Mother 
the  Government  for  a  season,  to  this  ^^^e  ^f  rhe'TdaX  "  *"""""'^'  '"  ^^-^'"""^ 

S:,tn:J  !?'^];t5^5S^  ^;^ -'e^  letter  agamst  confedera. 
in  subsequent  num  L^  rt  ed"/  '"f  T^^'  '^"^^  '-"PP-red 
doubt  the  practicTwSom  of  f  1  7n  °/  ^'^"^"^^  ^^^  ^^^g''"^  to 
future  criticism  of  h  proposals  Tb'r'"'- ?^^  *"  P'-'^^P^'"'-'  ^^^ 
came  out  dehnitely  aga  nst TL  S  l^  -^T'  °^  ^^Pte^ber  18 
^vas  fearful  that  c  JeS  ^i^hT t  .  '"^  '  ^'^"''^^'  ''^'"^^  ^"^ 
would  coincide  with  h  Iv.W.  h  t  v  '""  '°  '"^^'^^  '^"^^am  who 
li.s  v.eus.  but  It  ^-entured  the  opinion  that 


there  could  not  be  found  in  the  lower  pro\inces  enough  loyally 
disposed  and  intelligent  persons  to  form  such  a  delegation  of  that 
shade  of  opinion.  It  concludes,  "We  are  therefore  (and  we  think 
the  country  at  large  may  dismiss  all  anxiety  on  the  subject) 
perfectly  easy  as  to  the  opinions  that  will  be  oftcred  to  Lord 
Durh.un;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  statesman  of  his 
Lordship's  capacity,  will  at  once  see  the  folly  of  pursuing  a  scheme, 
fraught  with  so  much  future  danger,  and  unpalatable  to  the 
Colonics,  over  which  his  authority,  though  nominally  the  same, 
cannot  be  said  to  extend  in  the  same  degree  as  over  the  Canadas." 
Throughout  October  the  Times  followed  the  fluctuating  opin- 
ions about  Lord  Durham's  resignation  and  the  various  reports 
of  his  plans  for  union  of  the  colonies,  and  on  the  30th  it  devoted 
almost  an  entire  page  to  a  final  protest  against  the  project,  It 
could  not  understand  Lord  Durham's  persistent  desire  for  union 
and  complained  of  his  "bigotted  pertinacity."  It  argued  as 
follows: 

Honest  men,  earnestK-  desirous  to  retain  iheir  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
though  holding  extreme  liberal  opinions,  will  oppose  this  measure  equally  with  the 
staunchest  upholders  of  the  monarchy;  for  with  the  elements  and  the  influences  by 
which  it  would  be  go\crnod,  the  problem  of  its  result  must  already  be  satisfactorily 
solved  to  every  mind  capable  of  appreciating  its  general  bearing. 

It  is  true  the  affairs  of  Canada  have  proved  to  all  we  hope  convincingly,  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  cope  with  British  power;  but  a  Confederated  Union  might 
and  would  soon  present  them  under  very  different  circumstances  and  naturally 
too — consolidating  the  strength  of  the  v\-hole,  increasing  their  friends  amongst 
potentates,  republics,  and  at  home  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  where  they  would 
assume  the  highest  tone,  thus  morally  and  physically  enabling  them  to  defy  the 
efi'orts  of  the  government  to  keep  them  in  a  just  subjection.  Were  an\-  great 
question  (suppose  for  argument  that  of  Elective  Councils)  subversive  of  monarchical 
institutions,  to  come  before  it,  which  had  passed  all  the  Independent  Legislatures 
of  the  Provinces,  could  a  Confederation  venture  to  disobey  the  popular  voice  so 
expressed.  Their  duty  to  the  Parent  Country,  and  their  duty  to  their  constituents 
thus  clashing,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  guess  at  their  decision.  On  either  side  a 
choice  of  evils  would  lie — a  severance  of.the  natural  allegiance  in  the  one  case — 
in  the  other  a  precedent  weighty  indeed,  backed  by  the  vast  importance,  population 
and  resources  of  the  Confederated  Provinces,  which  would  tell  with  a  withering 
effect  on  the  second  estate  of  the  Monarchy.  In  a  few  years  thereafter,  we  might 
witness  Lord  Durham  soliciting  the  popular  suffrages  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers;  or  plain  Mr.  Lambton,  holding  forth  as  a  senator  in  the  Republican  Congress 
of  Great  Britain — perhaps  aspiring  to  the  Presidency, 

After  discussing  certain  practical  objections  to  union,  such  as  the 
weight  of  the  central  provinces  against  the  lower  provinces,  the 
editor  enunciates  the  proposition  that  what  is  only  change  in  the 
mother  country  would  be  separation  in  the  colonies,  and  concludes 
with  the  hope  that  the  lower  provinces  would  gi\  e  such  an  ex- 
pression to  their  opinions  as  would  cause  the  project  to  be  aban- 
doned forever  since  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  British  govern- 
ment were  anxious  to  preserve  the  connection  with  the  colonies, 
to  give  them  a  joint  influence  and  a  national  character  was  not 
the  method. 

I  have  quoted  the  Times  rather  freely  on  the  question  of  union 
because  its  arguments  were  consistent  and  almost  identical  against 
Lord  Durham's  other  recommendations.  It  rang  the  changes  on 
loyalty  with  an  intensity  that  left  no  room  for  humour.  In  fact 
the  only  suggestion  of  humour  found  in  the  Times  was  an  alleged 
letter  from  Queen  X'ictoria  to  Lord  Durham  as  follows: 

Windsor,  October  25th. 
.M\-  Dear  Lord  Duriiani— Understanding  from  Mamma  that  >ou  are  coming 
back  from  Canada,  ma\-  1  beg  the  faxour  of  your  bringing  with  \ou  a  copy  of  the 
"Canadian  Boat  Song"  as  it  is  sung  in  that  country.  You  well  know  the  song  I 
mean — It  begins  "Row,  brothers,  row"  and  a  precious  "row"  the>-  have  been 
making  amongst  them. 

With  compliments  to  Lady  D,  and  the  children.  Believe  me,  yours  truly 

X'ictoria  R. 

Throughout  the  period  of  Lord  Durham's  sojourn  in  Canada, 
Howe  was  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Novascotian  was  edited  by 
J-  S.  Thompson.  He  kept  his  readers  in  touch  with  events  and 
opinions  in  the  Canad.is,  the  United  States,  and  the  British  Isles. 


but  was  sparing  of  conimenl  upon  Durham's  work  and  ideas. 
IIowo\er,  on  October  4,  he  wrote  a  \ery  scathing  editorial  on  the 
factious  conduct  of  the  British  parties  that  were  forcing  Durham 
to  resign  and  lie  deplored  the  fact  that  the  well-being  of  an  import- 
ant rolon\-  was  held  secondary  to  the  success  of  "political  cabal," 
which  was  more  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  empire  than  the 
Canadian  rebellion  itself.  He  expressed  further  sympathy  with 
Durham  and  confidence  in  his  character  and  ability  in  the  following 
paragraph:  "Lord  Durham's  mission  will  stand  marked  in  the 
history  of  Cabinets: — he  was  sent  as  a  powerful  and  every  way 
efiicient  messenger,  to  a  distant  and  important,  and  distracted 
part  of  the  Empire, — he  was  immediately  made  subject  to  harass- 
ing and  degrading  attacks  respecting  minor  arrangements, — 
his  power  was  questioned,  and  could  not  be  defined  by  those  from 

whom  it  emanated, — and  at  a  most  critical  period,  just  as  he  had 
entered  successfully  into  his  mission,  the  arm  of  his  authority  and 
of  his  influence  was  harshly  broken,  and  he  is  left  no  resource 
e>cept  the  immediate  resignation  of  his  most  responsible  and 
dangerous  post;  a  post,  which  he  seemed  of  all  men,  the  most 
fitted  to  occupy."  The  editorial  of  October  11  alludes  to  Lord 
Durham's  resignation  as  tantamount  to  removal  and  expresses  the 
conN-iction  that  his  lordship  will  be  a  thorough-going,  affectionate, 
and  most  efificient  advocate  of  the  colonial  cause  in  England.  It 
refers  to  Durham's  plan  of  union  in  the  following  manner: 

We  do  not  know  what  the  details  are,  some  of  those  intimated  may  be  objec-i^ 
tionable;— of  the  general  scope  of  the  plan  there  has  been  a  great  to-do,  in  the  way 
of  assertion,  but  precious  little  of  argument.  It  is  anti-monarchical,  says  one; 
it  is  more  democratic  than  even  republican  arrangements,  cries  another, — but  to 
ejaculate  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  only  affects  the  character  of  that  ■ 
luniiiur.A-  in  very  shalluw  minds,— and  ive  have  carefully,  but  in  vain,  sought  for 
argiimeat  against  the  general  principle  of  federation,  .^s  a  proof  of  the  ease  with 
which  assertions  may  be  made,— while  some  talk  about  endangering  monarchy 
and  British  connexion,  others  object  that  the  scheme  would  be  too  monarchical 
and  aristocratic,  for  this  continent.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  which  is  right  or 
which  wrong,  or  how  truth  lies  between,  but  would  rejoice  at  the  decline  of  passion, 
and  the  increase  of  logic,  on  the  subject. 

On  November  15,  Howe  having  returned  from  Great  Britain 
took  over  the  Novascolian  again  and  announced  that  he  had  seen 
nothing  abroad  to  cause  him  to  vary  any  political  opinion  or  to 
change  his  previous  line  of  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  he  returned 
more  strongly  than  ever  attached  to  those  great  principles  of 
rational  freedom  which  he  had  hitherto  endea\oured  to  cherish. 
Apart  from  keeping  his  readers  in  touch  with  Lord  Durham's 
movements  in  England  and  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  there  and 
on  the  continent,  he  reserv^es  his  thunder  until  the  publication  of 
Lord  Durham's  Report. 

In  the  meantime  divisions  of  opinion  and  different  attitudes 
towards  Lord  Durham  find  def  nite  expression  in  the  legislature. 
It  is  true  that  both  houses  of  the  legislature  were  agreed  on  the 
vote  of  £1,000  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  John  Colborne 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  families^ of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  Canadian  rebellion;  but  this  was  the  only  aspect  of  the 
Canadian  situation  on  which  they  were  agreed. 

On  March  30,  1839,  the  council  moved  a  series  of  seven  resolu- 
tions, three  of  which  refer  to  Lord  Durham's  mission  and  are  as 
follows: 

Thai  this  House  has  learned  with  regret  that  His  Lordship  had  suggested  a 
form  of  government  for  these  Colonics,  the  basis  of  which  is  at  variance  with  that 
constitution  which  this  House  has  ever  been  taught  to  revere,  inasmuch  as  the 
abolition  of  the  Upper  Branches  of  their  Legislatures  formed  a  part  of  His  Lordship's 
plan. 


That  although  this  proposition  was  subsequently  abandoned,  \et  the  suggestion 
alone  emanating  from  so  high  an  authorit>-,  and  becoming  publicU-  known,  had  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  just  weight  and  efficienc\-  of  these  Bodies  in  public 
estimation,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  the  other  Branches  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature. 

That  a  federal  union  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  prove  an  extremeh  difficult  if  not  an  impracticable  measure — 
that  the  experiment,  if  practicable,  would  be  eminently  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  the  Mother  Country  as  well  as  of  the  Colonics— that  its  tendency  would  be  to 
separate  the  Colonies  from  the  Parent  State,  iiy  imbuing  the  rising  generation 
with  a  fondness  for  elective  institutions  to  an  extent  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  British  constitution — that  it  would  involve  the  Lower  Colonies  which  are 
now  contented,  loyal  and  peaceable,  in  the  political  dissensions  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  add  greatly  to  their  general  and  local  expenditures,  without  producing  any 
adequate  benefit  to  them,  to  the  Canadas,  or  to  the  Empire  at  large. 

These  resolutions  passed  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  two,  James  W. 
Johnston  and  Norman  F.  Uniacke  being  the  dissentients.  Johnston 
who  had  been  a  delegate  to  Quebec  with  Uniacke's  brother  objected 
to  these  resolutions  both  because  they  were  now  uncalled  for  and 
because  the  details  of  the  proposed  union  not  being  before  the 
house  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  p;iss  an  opinion  upon  it. 

On  April  2  the  assembly  having  searched  the  journals  of  the 
council  m.oved  and  carried  the  following  resolutions  by  a  vote 
of  22  to  8 : 

That  this  House  humbly  rely  upon  the  expressed  determination  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  defence  and  promote  the  prosperity  and  true  interests  of  Her 
Majesty's  Provinces  in  British  North  America. 

That  this  House  entertain  no  fears  that  any  system  of  general  confederation 
or  any  other  material  alteration  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Province  will  be  sanc- 
tioned or  enforced  by  Parliament,  without  the  same  being  first  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  its  approval  or  rejection. 

That  this  House  can  see  no  propfiety  in  the  Legislature  expressing  premature 
opinions  upon  plans  which  ha\-e  not  been  and  never  ma>-  be  proposed  nor  of 
committing  to  delegated  individuals  the  expression  of  their  opinions  upon  questions 
that  if  raised  at  all,  can  only  be  wisely  determined,  after  deliberate  and  mature 
consideration  by  both  Branches  of  the  Legislature  in  the  Provinces  they  may  be 
intended  to  aflfect,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  population  whose  vital  interests  they 
may  in\-olve. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Report  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
April  9,  1839:  "In  the  meantime  Lord  IDurham  has  presented  his 
Report  to  the  Parliament,  and  with  the  reckless  disregard  of 
customary  usage  and  deference  to  constitutional  practice,  which 
distinguished  his  Lordship  in  Canada,  he  has  caused  this  document 
to  be  printed  in  the  papers,  a  course  which  has  been  productive 
of  much  remark,  not  very  creditable  to  his  Lordship,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  have  waited  the  consent  of  government  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure." After  summarizing  the  main  recommendations  of  the 
Report,  the  editor  comments  as  follows:  "The  extracts  from  the 
report  show  a  decided  leaning  in  favour  of  the  radical  principle 
in  the  Colonies — His  Lordship's  reasoning  is  all  on  that  side,  while, 
where  there  is  any  attempt  at  giving  the  E.xecuti\'e  power,  the 
instances  are  so  incompatible  with  constitutional  principles  of 
government  that  his  Lordship  seems  to  have  put  them  forth  with 
no  other  view  than  that  they  should  be  condemned  by  all  parties." 
Unlike  the  Novascotian  and  the  Acadian  recorder,  the  Times  was  in 
complete  accord  with  Haliburton's  bitter  attacks  upon  Lord 
Durham.  On  March  12,  1839,  it  had  published  a  long  review  of 
The  bubbles  of  Canada  in  which  Llaliburton  disappointed  his 
earlier  readers  by  foisting  upon  them  a  humourless  compendium 
of  official  documents  under  a  humorous  title,  and  a  laboured  attack 
upon  Lord  Durham,  wh&se  sanity  he  questioned  and  whose 
proclamation  he  blamed  for  the  second  Canadian  rebellion. 


l-.etween  April  16  and  30  the  Times  also  reprintwi  from  the 
London   Times  Haliburton's  A  reply  to  the  report  of  the  Earl  of 
Durham  in  which  he  had  attacked  the  Report  with  all  the  weapons 
he  could  command  of  irony,  sarcasm,  prejudice,  misrepresentation 
and  sheer  vituperation;  and  on  .May  7  its  editorial  page  carried  a 
ong  letter  complimenting  the  editor  on  having  published  these 
letters,  abusiUK  the  Novascotlaii  for  its  praise  of  the  Report  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  Haliburton  had  neutralized  the  effects 
ot  Lord  Uurham's  work  in  its  tendencies  toward  separation  and 
mdepcndcnce.     Finally,   on  June    11,    the    Times   published   the 
address  of  the  liouse  of  assembly  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  queen 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  North  American  Colonial  Association 
in  London,  February  25,  1839,  and  in  editorial  comments    after 
assertmg  that  Durham  could  not  escape  the  charge  of  encouraging 
republicanism,  Cf.ntinued  as  follows: 

We  always  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  account  for  the  opinion  entertained 
of  Lord  Durham,  that  in  his  Canadian  administration  he  would  enter  into  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  causes  which  provoked  rebellion.  All  his  sympathies 
were  in  favour  of  the  discontented,  and  the  friends  of  monarchy  had  only  his 
professions,  which  have  proved  empty  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  to  cheer 
them  for  the  sacrifices  they  had  made.  It  may  be  some  palliation,  that  as  the 
avowed  leader  of  the  English  radicals  his  hands  were  tied,  and  that  a  course  more 
independent  of  his  own  innate  love  of  republican  institutions  would  have  lost  him 
their  affections,  and  entireh-  prostrated  all  his  popular  influence.  But  whatever 
ma>-  have  been  the  considerations  or  the  natural  promptings  of  his  Lordship,  the 
sequel  has  shown  a  misplaced  confidence.  A  more  dangerous  selection  could  not 
have  been  made  in  Britain  for  so  important  a  trust  as  that  reposed  in  him;  and 
every  well-wisher  of  British  connection  in  the  Provinces,  will  feel  it  his  duty  to 
neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Report;  for  weak  minds  may  be  worked  upon  by  its 
conclusions,  and  the  enemies  of  British  supremacy,  secret  and  open,  will  take  every 
advantage  of  a  document,  the  production  of  an  English  nobleman,  which  so  palpably 
forwards  their  designs  and  plays  into  their  hands. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Tory  newspapers  in  Nova  Scotia  had  a 
difficult  role  to  play  in  maintaining  an  attitude  of  unquestioning 
subservience  to  the  imperial  government  and  at  the  same  time 
registering  their  protests  against  the  work  and  recommendations 
of  its  lord  high  commissioner.  It  was  this  difficulty  which  made 
them  withhold  judgment  until  the  Tories  in  England  had  gi\en 
them  a  cue  by  attacking  the  character  of  Durham's  advisers,  the 
cost  of  his  retinue,  and  the  legality  of  his  ordinance;  but,  having 
been  given  this'lead,  they  at  once  began  to  pile  up  their  criticisms 
on  the  one  foundation  of  loyalty,  and  to  suggest  that  I  Hirham  had 
rashly  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  radicals,  republicans,  and 
rebels,  and  had  shown  altogether  too  much  admiration  for  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  burden  of  all  their  editorials  and 
this  was  the  essence  of  Haliburton's  philippics. 

The  Reform  newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  no  such 
inhibitions  and  finding  in  the  Report  fullest  confirmation  of  their 
criticisms  of  the  local  constitutions,  they  rushed  to  its  defence 
with  great  eagerness.  The  following  extracts  from  the  editorials 
of  the  Novascotiai!  for  April  11  and  25  respectively  are  typical 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Reformers: 

We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  admirable  exposition  of  the  state  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America,  with  a  higher  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the 
Noble  Lord,  and  a  more  sanguine  anticipation  of  the  ultimate  termination  of 
Colonial  misrule,  than  we  had  ever  ventured  to  form.  We  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  a  nobleman  in  Britain  who  had  the  ability  and  the  firmness  to  grapple 
with  the  great  questions  committed  to  Lord  Durham's  care,  in  a  spirit  so  searching, 
and  yet  so  frank;  nor  a  man  who,  in  one  short  summer,  could  collect  and  digest  so 
much  information,  and  draw  from  it  such  a  volume  of  instruction  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  England.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Colonist  to  read  this  Report 
dispassionately  through,  and  not  recognize  on  every  page  the  features  of  that 
system  which  has  now  become  conteriiptible  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  common 
understanding,  who  has  no  interest  in  keeping  it  up.  We  wish  a  copy  of  this  Report 
was  in  the  hands  of  every  head  of  a  family  in  Nova  Scotia — for,  although  we  shall 
take  some  pains,  by  extracts  and  abstracts,  to  give  our  readers  some  knowledge  of 
its  contents,  it  is  a  volume  that  every  Colonist  should  have  upon  his  shelf.     The 
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people  of  Nova  Scotia  should  study  it  as  the  best  exposition  that  has  yet  been  given 
of  the  causes  of  the  dissensions  in  the  Canadas,  and  containing  the  best  suggestion 
for  the  avoidance  of  kindred  troubles  in  all  the  Provinces,  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  remcd\'  for  the  state  of  conflict  between  the  People  and  the  local  Executives, 
which  prevails  or  has  prevailed  in  all  the  Colonies,  has  two  prime  recommendations 
— being  perfectlv  simple  and  eminenth'  British — it  is  to  let  the  majority  and  not 
the  minority  go\  ern,  and  compell  every  Governor  to  select  his  advisers  from  those, 
who  enjoy  the  coiifiilcnce  of  the  People,  and  can  command  a  majority  in  the  popular 
Branch.  .  .  . 

With  what  utter  shame  and  confusion  of  face  must  the  Tories  and  Ofificials  of 
No\'a  Scotia  penile  the  following  passages,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  character, 
in  this  Report,  confirming,  strengthening,  and  justifying  as  they  do,  every  principle 
for  which  the  Reformers  of  this  Province  have  ardently  co?itended.  I-or  what  have  we 
asked? — that  the  local  Government  should  be  responsible  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Lord  Durham  distinctly  denies  that  there  is  an\'  danger  in  the 
application  of  this  |)rinciple — on  the  contrary  he  laughs  at  the  idea  of  there  being 
any  peace  or  securit\  in  a  Colony  without  it.  We  perceive,  by  the  avidity  with 
which  our  wiseacres  seize  upon  and  circulate  whatever  they  fancy  will  weaken  the 
effect  of  this  Report,  b\'  undermining  the  noble  writer's  reputation,  that  they  feel 
keenly — deeply,  the  disgrace  and  ridicule  it  heaps  upon  their  heads.  If  the 
Delegates  named  In-  the  Assembly  had  gone  to  Quebec,  it  might  have  been  said 
that  they  misled  his  Lordship — but  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  this  Report  was 
prepared  by  an  English  Nobleman,  having  no  interest  to  serve — no  motive  to  bias 
his  judgment,  after  hearing  all  parties — and,  so  far  as  Nova  Scotia  was  concerned, 
getting  his  information  from  Delegates  selected  by  the  Governor.  Out  of  their  own 
mouths  he  has  condemned  them. 

Throughout  April  and  May  Howe  continued  to  publish  instal- 
ments of  the  Report  in  the  Novascotian  with  friendly  comments, 
and  in  addition  to  keep  his  readers  in  touch  with  opinion  in  the 
Canadas  and  Great  Britain.  On  July  11  he  published  Lord  John 
Russell's  speech  of  June  3  in  the  imperial  parliament  pointing  out 
that  he  "negatives  the  soundest  principle  in  Lord  Durham's  Report 
by  arguments  worthy  of  a..school  boy."'  It  was  this  speech  that 
led  Howe  to  write  his  Letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  belief 
that  the  colonial  secretary  was  lacking  not  so  much  in  goodwill 
as  in  local  knowledge;  and,  although  the  Letters  may  not  have  had 
much  immediate  influence  upon  Lord  John,  they  helped  Howe  and 
his  supporters  to  clarify  their  own  position  while  amplifying  and 
popularizing  the  main  principles  of  Durham's  Report.  Judging 
from  these  Letters  and  from  Howe's  earlier  and  later  attitudes 
towards  responsible  government  as  such,  it  would  appear  that  the 
contribution  of  Durham  to  the  reform  movement  in  Nova  Scotia 
lay  in  confirming  the  faith  of  these  men  in  the  essential  justice 
of  the  British  government  and  in  the  wisdom  of  their  own  previous 
efforts  for  constitutional  reform  rather  than  in  introducing  them 
to  new  ideas.  Though  Howe  in  his  twelve  resolutions  of  1837  had 
offered  an  alternative  solution  of  the  problem,  henceforth  he  con- 
centrated upon  responsible  government  alone,  and  definitely 
repudiated  the  alternative  of  an  elective  council.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  repudiated  this  alternative  as  soon  as  the  old  council 
was  divided,  fully  a  year  before  Lord  Durham's  Report  appeared; 
and,  in  1838  also,  Huntington  had  given  a  practical  demonstration 
of  his  faith  in  responsible  government  when  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  executive  council  on  the  clear-cut  principle  that  it  should 
have  been  constituted  like  a  British  cabinet  froin  the  party  having 
the  majority  in  the  assembly. 

In  other  words,  by  lending  the  prestige  of  a  great  name  and  a 
Liberal  imperialist.  Lord  Durham  strengthened  the  Reformers  in 
their  struggle  for  responsible  government;  but  his  recommendation 
was  not  the  first,  nor  was  it  adopted  imtil  Howe,  Huntington, 
Young,  and  the  other  Reformers  had  shown  the  imperial  govern- 
ment the  futility  of  any  other  substitute.  Hence  Howe  could  say 
with  truth  in  1S40: 
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It  has  been  said  tliat  the  view  iias  been  learned  from  the  Earl  of  Duriiam  I  admit 
that,  as  respects  that  nobleman's  opinion,  I  am  glad  to  have  such  authoritj-  in 
support  of  m>-  argument ;  but  it  was  not  learned  from  him.  This  I lou.e  had  asked 
for  a  government  responsible  in  local  aflfairs,  before  his  Lordship  saw  this  continent 
I  would  refer  to  the  address  of  1837;  in  that  we  asked  for  such  responsibility  as 
would  assure  to  the  Province  the  fair  inlluence  of  its  Legislature,  in  all  matters 
and  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  address  of  1838  was  of  the  same 
character,  and  the  report  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  did  not  appear  until  the  spring 
01  1_8j9.  I  am  happy  to  ha^•e  the  concurrence  .,f  so  celebrated  a  man-  but  I  think 
It  right  to  show  that  we  are  not  mere  followers  of  his  report,  but  had  asked  for 
responsible  government  before  that  document  appeared. 

Or  again,  in  1850:  "Sir,  the  constitution  now  in  operation  rests 
upon  the  'fiat  of  no  Colonial  Secretary'  but  upon  the  treasured 
experience  of  fifteen  years  of  painful  and  laborious  discipline •  / 
we  owe  It  to  no  Colonial  Secretary;  we  wrested  it,  step  by  step 
against  the  prejudices  and  apprehensions  of  various  secretaries^ 
from  1837  to  1847.  It  was  the  vigour  and  intelligence  of  the 
British  colonists,  steadfastly  aiming  at  high  objects,  that  won 
this  \^ictory." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  great  virtue  ot  the  Report, 
and  what  has  made  it  a  text-book  for  Liberal  imperialists,  was  its 
insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
empire  and  the  practicability  of  combining  unity  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  local  self-government.  I  have  argued  that  all  parties 
in  Nova  Scotia  were  unanimous  as  to  the  first  principle,  that  the 
Reformers  had  insisted  upon  the  second  long  before  Lord  Durham 
approached  the  problem,  and  that  they  worked  it  out  in  their  own 
way  in  the  decade  subsequent  to  his  Report. 

But  there  were  other  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  very 
great  importance,  such  as  his  attitude  towards  national  conscious- 
ness, the  United  States,  arid  popular  education.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  illustrate  the  response  of  Nova  Scotians  to  these 
recommendations;  but  1  cannot  conclude  without  saying  that  none 
of  these  ideas  were  new  to  Nova  Scotians,  nor  could  they  have 
been  realized  immediately.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Tories 
were  violently  opposed  to  the  suggestion  of  union  with  the  Canadas 
and  that  only  the  Reformers  were  willing  to  consider  the  proposal 
on  its  merits  and  by  the  proper  constitutional  procedure.  In  their 
attitude  towards  the  United  States  the  Tories  of  Nova  Scotia 
needed  both  the  theoretical  views  of  Durham  and  the  practical 
demonstration,  which  he  had  given  the  official  party  of  the 
Canadas,  of  courtesy  in  international  relations;  but  here  as  else- 
where it  was  only  the  Reformers  who  appreciated  his  attitude. 
In  this  period  Howe  repeatedly  turned  from  his  advocacy  of 
responsible  government  and  imperial  unity  to  plead  with  Stewart, 
Johnston,  Uniacke,  and  others  for  courtesy  and  fairness  in  all 
references  to  their  great  neighbours  and  their  institutions.  In 
regard  to  popular  education  too,  McCuUoch  of  Pictou  was  in  the 
field  twenty  years  before  Durham  had  seen  this  continent,  and 
after  him  Howe  became  the  persistent  advocate  of  province-wide 
education,  not  merely  to  assail  the  Tory  monopoly  of  educational 
institutions,  but  as  the  only  sure  foundation  of  rational  liberty 
and  intelligent  self-government. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  as  I  began,  with  the  assertion  that  Nova 
Scotia's  attitude  towards  Lord  Durham's  mission  was  one  of 
critical  appreciation  according  to  party  affiliations:  the  Tories  in 
the  main  were  unsympathetic;  the  Reformers  were  hopeful  of  a 
permanent  solution  of  a  common  problem.  The  same  generaliza- 
tions apply  to  the  reception  of  the  Report.  Even  his  obvious 
imperialism  was  suspected  by  the  former  and  his  broad  outlook 
was  misrepresented  as  disguised  republicanism.  But  to  the 
Reformers  his  style  was  matchless,  his  insight  remarkable,  and  his 
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main  recoinnicndations  beyond  criticism.  Both  ])artic>s  cone 
that  the  magic  of  his  name  .uul  station  would  ha\e  a  powerlul 
effect  for  good  or  ill;  and,  for  that  reason,  the  Tories  strove  with 
might  and  main  to  neutralize  this  effect,  while  the  Reformers 
appealed  to  his  authority  whenever  possible  in  order  to  influence 
the  imperial  government  in  their  favour.  That  is  why  Lord 
Durham  may  appear  to  have  had  more  influence  upon  the  evolution 
of  self-government  in  Nova  Scotia  than  an  examination  of  the 
facts  actually  reveals. 

D.   C.   H.\RVEY 

The  Public  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

'As  a  matter  of  l.ict  tlie  Tories  of  Nova  Scotia  liad  anticipated  the  arguments  and 
misgivings  of  Lord  Joiin  Russell  in  the  following  letter  of  Mastigophorus  to  the  Halifa.\ 
Times  of  May  7,  1839.  so  that  in  meeting  the  local  controversialists  Howe  served  his 
apprenticeship  for  meeting  Lord  John: 

"Now  although  the  phrase  of  'government  in  a  minority'  when  applied  to  the 
ministry  of  the  crown  in  the  metropoliian  state  is  perfecth'  intelligible,  yet  is  it  utterly 
incomprehensible  in  its  application  to  the  local  executives  and  local  houses  of  assembly 
m  a  colony.  The  colonial  governors  are  the  representatives,  not  the  ministers,  of  the 
sovereign.  As  respects  the  acts  of  their  administration  they  are  constitutionally 
responsible  to  the  crown,  and  the  ministry  to  parliament  for  sanctioning  these  acts  if 
iiiroHg\  but  as  respects  the  people  of  the  colony  in  which  these  governors  execute  the 
delegated  functions  of  ro\  alty,  they  are  irresponsible,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  unrestricted 
b\-  the  King  and  the  laws,  supreme.  As  the>-  are  not  by  the  constitution  subjected  to 
any  responsibiiitj-  to  the  people,  so  also,  of  necessit)-.  must  those  be  who  are  their 
Executive  Councillors,  for  this  plain  simple  reason,'  that,  the  governor  remaining 
irresponsible  save  to  his  sovereign,  if  his  advisers  are  to  be  considered  as  the  organs, 
by  which  he  acts,  and  they  made  to  answer  to  tlie  people  for  the  advice  they  give  "then 
that  portion  of  the  independent  prerogative  of  sovereignty  which  the  crown'delegates 
to  the  executive  head  ot  a  colonial  government  is  obviously  annihilated  If  this  mode 
of  reasoning  be  correct,  and  I  think  it  will  be  difticult  to  show  that  it  is  otherwise  what 
would  be  t  he  inevitable  consequence  of  making,  as  Lord  Durham  proposes  the  executive 
responsible  to  the  representative  body?  What  but  to  make  the  colony  whose  constitu- 
tion was  thus  innovated  upon,  independent  of  the  parent  state,  save' only  as  respects 
the  controlling  influence  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  legislature!  Follow  his  lordship 
one  step  lurther  in  his  career  of  constitution  mending,  abolish  the  legislative  council 
and  what  remains  is  pure  democracy!  But  if,  for  argument  sake,  it  is  to  be  conceded 
that  this  scheme  of  making  the  executive  and  the  heads  of  departments  responsible 
to  the  representative  branch  is  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  the  beneficial  practical  operation  which  would  result  from  it  is  surely  quite 
too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  Of  course,  to  have  submitted  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  Upper  Canada  unreservedlv  to  liidwell,  McKenzie  and  their  radical 
'I'^.j?'',""^^'  ^''i^"  they  were  in  the  zenith  in  the  popular  branch,  would  have  strengthened 
British  intiuence  in  that  colony,  have  prevented  all  subsequent  troubles  and  bloodshed 
and  would  have  fixed  the  connexion  of  that  proxince  with  the  parent  state  upon  a  basis' 
never  to  be  shaken!  fJoubtless,  the  Frepch  majorities  under  Lord  Avlmer  would  have 
selected  responsible  counsellors,  that  would  have  administered  the  government  of  Lower 
Canada  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  the  people,  and  in  a  manner  to  secure  it  forever 
as  an  appanage  to  the  British  Crown'!  Possibly,  if  we  had  confided,  a  session  or  two 
ago,  the  reins  of  state  in  Nova  Scotia  to  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr  Young 
a  responsible  ministry  of  their  selection  would  have  made,  ere  tliis,  our  miserable  and 
oppressed  country  'free  and  happy,'  and  themselves  the  pride  and  delights  of  mankind' 
'i  l""-  '=-^[','°'''  ;he  people  ol  Nova  Scotia  are  prepared  to  go  the  length  that  Lord  Durham 
and  his  able  advocate  would  lead  them,  let  the  helm  of  the  ship'of  the  state  be  freely 
surrendered  to  our  'sage  Palinurus'  Mr.  Howe,— let  Lord  Durham,  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  what  you  will,  hoist  his  flag  upon  her  mast,  and 
'Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro 


Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor.' 
VVe  shall  smoothly  and  rapidly  be  borne  with  a  flowing  sail,  to  that  desired  haven 
the  free  institutions  of  the  United  States  of  America,'  and,  anchored  there  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  countless  blessings,  we  shall  remember  the  storms  and  perils  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  that  limited  monarchy  from  which  we  shall  have  happily 
escaped,  only  to  contrast  them  with  the  happiness  of  our  present  lot  " 
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